SUNDAY  MORNINGS

return to it and, mingled with the scenery, you
will find interesting facts drawn from Doomsday
Book and the antiquary Leland which at once
exhibit Hardy darting curiously from shelf to
shelf. And for much of this side of him one does
not have to return to his books. It is true that
we remember the novels as written around gloomy
and ironic plots: but the chief impression they
leave in the mind is not that (which critical
analysis tends to throw into a high-light) of a
sceptic shaking his fist at the cruel stars or
brooding over eternal wrong, but a panorama of
rustic life in our own day, and in the past:
ploughmen, shepherds, woodcutters, milkmaids,
fiddlers, gipsies, tipplers in inn parlours, choirs
lustily singing in churches, soldiers on leave,
villagers on holidays, downs, pastures, orchards,
the blue-smoke of cottage chimneys, the glow of
open fires, snow, rain, and the sun. The Three
Strangers, his finest short story, has a grim enough
theme, and its suspense makes the heart stand
still when one is reading it: to recollection what
chiefly remains is the English landscape and the
" Dutch interior," a warm low room and rustic
festivity.

Even The Dynasts, for all the Aeschylean
darkness of his main argument, betrays in a
thousand places the fact that Hardy's main pre-
occupation (whether he knew it or not) -was with
scene and the movement of life, the recovery
of coloured spectacles, debates, battles, panics,
popular demonstrations, the oddity and variety
of characters, opinions and ranks. A strong
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